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Official   Commendations 

Preparations  for  this  Pilgrimage  were  made  by 
various  members  of  the  publishers'  staff,  but  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking — the  admission  to 
the  presence  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X — was 
mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Ross,  the  London 
manager  for  the  house.  When  the  material  for 
the  Pilgrimage  was  complete,  it  was  sent  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church  for  approval.  His  Holiness 
personally  took  pains  to  study  the  various  outlooks 
through  the  stereoscope,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  what  had  been  done.  He  asked  Father 
Agius,*  who  brought  him  the  stereographs,  how  he 
could  express  his  approval.  He  was  told  that  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  if  he  would  accept  them ; 
but  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
if  he  would  send  the  stereograph  publishers  some 
message  which  might  go  around  the  world  to  Cath 
olic  people  everywhere  who  should  become  pos 
sessors  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

His  Holiness  at  once  assented,  and  wrote  with 
his  own  hand— in  Italian — the  message  which  is 

*  Since  made  an  Archbishop  and  sent  as  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  Philippines. 
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reproduced  in  fac-simile  as  the  frontispiece  to  this 
handbook.     (See  opposite  the  title-page). 

In  addition,  the  secretary  of  His  Holiness  writes: 


V+- 


Translation. 

VATICAN,  May  24., 

The  honor  you  have   paid  to  the  Holy  Father, 
by  sending  him  through  Fr.  Agius  the  very  success- 
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ful  stereographs  and  your  fine  stereoscope,  is  ap 
preciated. 

Having  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you 
the  gratification  which  His  Holiness  feels,  I  beg 
to  remain,  with  great  esteem, 

(Signed)       Gio.  BRESSAN. 
Chaplain-Secretary  to  His  Holiness. 

Letters  of  cordial  approval  and  praise  have  also 
been  received  from  some  of  the  highest  officials  in 
the  Vatican.  Among  them  are  the  following: 


Mgr.  G.  Bisleti,  Maestro  di  Camera,  writes  : 
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Mgr.  Pescini,  Chaplain  to  the  Pope,   writes  : 


Translation. 


I  duly  received  the  splendid  collection  of  stereo- 
graphic  photos  you  so  kindly  forwarded   in  behalf 
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of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
of  London.  The  reason  of  my  not  acknowledg 
ing  at  once  the  receipt  of  the  same  was  entirely 
owing  to  my  being  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  sent  to  me  through  the  Right  Rev.  F.  Am- 

O  O 

brose  Agius;  but,  now  that  I  have  discovered  my 
error,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  condescending  kindness. 

While  sincerely  congratulating  you  on  such  ex 
quisitely  artistic  work,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
admiration  for  its  extraordinary  perfection. 

(Signed)          GIUSEPPE  PESCINI. 

The  Major-domo  of  His  Holiness  writes  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Agius  the  letter  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Translation. 

VATICAN,  May  20,  1904.. 

The  undersigned,  Maggiordomo  of  His  Holiness, 
sends  his  regards  to  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Agius,  O. 
S.B.,  and  requests  him  to  interpret  to  Messrs. 
Underwood  &  Underwood  his  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  magnificent  stereographs  and  stereoscope  which 
they  have  so  kindly  sent  him.  He  at  the  same 
time  offers  his  best  congratulations  to  these  gentle 
men  for  the  perfect  carrying-out  of  the  work. 

(Signed)         O.  CAGIANO  DE  AZEVEDO. 
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A   distinguished    officer  of   the    Noble    Guards 
sends  the  above  message  through  Father  Agius. 
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Translation. 

REVEREND  FATHER: 

I  have  been  greatly  and  happily  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  the  artistic  gift  of  Messrs.  Underwood 
&  Underwood  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
leave  for  me  in  the  Vatican.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  goodness  in  taking  so  much  trouble, 
and  beg  you  to  interpret  my  most  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Underwood  &  Underwood  for  their 
gracious  thoughtfulness,  and  also  to  express  to 
them  the  admiration  which  the  excellent  result  of 
the  stereographs  has  excited  in  myself  and  my  com 
rades  as  well. 

The  work  is  in  every  respect  perfect  and  is  cer 
tainly  destined  for  the  greatest  success. 

With  greatest  respect,  believe  me, 
(Signed)     COUNT  MASSIMILIANO  COLACIECHI. 


How  to  Make  this  Journey 

Millions  of  men  and  women  have  made  a  pil 
grimage  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  home  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Millions  more  have  longed  all  their  lives 
to  see  these  famous  places,  but  never  reached  the 
fulfilment  of  their  dreams.  For  centuries  it  was  an 
impossibility  for  most  people  to  look  upon  these 
places,  made  sacred  by  the  memory  and  presence  of 
holy  men.  It  is  now  no  longer  an  impossibility. 

This  brief  guide-book  undertakes  to  show  how 
to  use  stereographs  as  windows  through  which  you  can 
see  for  yourself  the  most  sacred  and  famous  places 
in  the  very  heart  of  Rome — windows  through  which 
you  can,  in  fact,  look  straight  into  the  face  of  the 
beloved  Head  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  all  the  ages  when  it  has 
been  made  possible  for  persons  living  in  any  part 
of  the  world  to  see  this  great  centre  of  the  Chris 
tian  faith  and  the  noble  guardian  of  the  old  Christian 
faith,  with  the  full  effect  of  being  present ,  themselves, 
right  on  the  spot. 
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Stereographs  are  not  mere  photographic  pictures. 
The  two  prints  mounted  side  by  side  are  not  alike, 
though  they  seem  alike  to  the  unaided  eye.  They 
were  made  from  two  different  negatives,  and  those 
two  negatives  were  produced  at  the  same  instant 
by  the  two  separate  lenses  set  side  by  side  in  a 
"stereoscopic  "  camera,  i.e.,  a  camera  whose  lenses 
are  arranged  to  act  like  the  two  eyes  of  a  human 
observer.  Now,  a  man's  two  eyes  give  him  knowl 
edge  far  beyond  what  he  could  get  from  one  eye 
alone.  (The  ordinary  photographic  camera  works 
as  a  one-eyed  man  sees.) 

Experiment  for  yourself  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  reports  given  by  your  right  and  your 
left  eye;  hold  your  right  arm  out  straight  before 
you  at  full  length,  the  palm  toward  the  left;  close 
your  left  eye  and  look  with  the  right  eye  alone. 
You  see  the  edge  of  your  hand  and  a  little  of  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

Keep  the  arm  in  exactly  the  same  position ;  close 
the  right  eye  and  look  only  with  the  left  eye.  You 
see  now  the  edge  of  the  hand  and  a  little  of  the 
palm,  but  not  the  back. 

Look  with  both  eyes  at  once.  You  see  now  the 
edge  of  the  hand,  a  part  of  the  back  and  at  the 
same  time  a  part  of  the  palm — the  fact  is  you  see 
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part  way  around  the  hand,  and  so  your  eyes  assure 
you  that  the  hand  is  a  solid  object  with  length  and 
width  and  thickness,  all  three. 

The  two  eyes  work  together  in  this  same  man 
ner  whenever  you  use  them  in  looking  at  any  solid 
object  within  reasonably  near  range.  A  one-eyed 
person  does  not  have  this  advantage;  his  sense  of 
solidity  and  distance  can  come  only  through  experi 
ence  and  judgment,  as  he  learns  to  infer  that  a 
thing  is  solid  or  reaches  back  into  space,  from  the 
way  in  which  light  and  shade  appear  on  its  surface, 
or  the  way  in  which  certain  farther  parts  look 
smaller  than  the  nearer  parts ;  but  all  this  power  of 
judgment  the  two-eyed  man  likewise  possesses,  so 
his  capacity  for  correct  seeing  must  be  immensely 
greater  than  that  of  the  one  with  defective 
vision. 

Now,  see  how  this  principle  of  two-eyed  vision 
works  through  a  stereograph.  Find  No.  3  of  this 
series,  the  Great  Altar  in  St.  Peter's.  Cover  one- 
half  with  this  book  or  with  your  hand,  and  look  at 
the  other  half  without  using  any  stereoscope.  The 
railing  this  side  of  the  altar  shows  that  there  is 
considerable  space  between  you  and  the  altar  itself; 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  near  the  altar  is  to  the 
church  walls  beyond  it. 
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Put  this  same  stereograph  in  place  and  see  it 
through  the  stereoscope  lenses.  Now  the  altar 
stands  right  out  in  space ;  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
not  only  the  room  there  is  between  you  and  the 
giant  pillars,  but  also  the  vast  open  space  beyond 
the  altar.  You  get  some  idea,  too,  of  the  immense 
height  of  that  vaulted  ceiling  far  above  your  head. 
The  enormous  pillar  against  which  that  bronze 
statue  is  set  stands  off  now  far  beyond  the  other 
pillar  which  is  close  by  at  your  right ;  everything 
now  takes  its  due  place  and  you  can  see  the  big 
open  spaces  between  the  solid  forms.  In  short, 
you  see  it  all  now,  just  as  it  is  in  actual  reality. 

The  fact  that  objects  and  people,  seen  through 
these  stereographs,  appear  in  their  full,  natural  size, 
is  surprising  until  one  thinks  carefully  about  what 
the  case  involves.  Everybody  has  noticed  that  the 
farther  away  a  person  is  the  smaller  his  form  ap 
pears;  it  is  our  experienced  judgment  which  pre 
vents  our  being  confused  by  this  lessening  in  size. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  child  soon  learns  that 
a  man,  who  looks  very  small  because  he  is  far  away, 
may  be  actually  as  tall  as  another  man  whose  figure 
appears  bigger  because  it  is  near.  Look  out  of  your 
own  window,  six  feet  from  where  you  are  standing, 
at  a  horse  and  wagon  fifty  feet  away.  Notice  how 
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small  a  space  they  fill  on  the  glass — a  cent,  held 
six  inches  before  your  eye  (the  other  eye  closed), 
might  hide  them  entirely;  that  is  to  say,  the  cent, 
six  inches  from  your  eye,  would  occupy  the  same 
space  as  the  horse  and  wagon  fifty  feet  away. 
This  underlying  principle  is  also  utilized  in  the 
study  of  places  through  stereographs.  As  you  al 
ready  know,  looking  with  the  two  eyes  through  the 
stereoscopic  lenses  at  the  two  complementary  por 
tions  of  a  stereograph  gives  the  impression  of  space 
extending  off  before  you  in  the  direction  in  which 
you  are  looking.  Now,  since  you  practically  see 
through  the  stereograph  as  through  a  window,  the 
small  figures  of  men  and  women,  the  small  shapes 
of  furniture,  buildings,  hills  and  mountains,  all 
become  translated  into  full-size  things  farther  off, 
just  where  they  belong,  in  fact. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  seeing  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican  in  this  way  can  be  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  making  the  journey  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  getting  all  the  innumerably  varied  experi 
ences  of  a  traveller  who  is  moving  bodily  from  place 
to  place.  Of  course  there  will  be  nothing  coming 
through  the  sense  of  hearing  or  of  touch — it  is 
through  the  sense  of  sight  alone  that  the  traveller 
who  uses  a  stereoscope  gets  his  experiences  of  being 
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personally  on  the  spot;  but  the  sense  of  sight  in 
any  case  does  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
in  giving  us  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  certain 
place. 

"  Our  sense  of  location  is  determined,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  not  from  what  we  hear  or  feel,  but  from 
what  we  see.  When  we  look  at  ordinary  photo 
graphs  in  our  hands,  or  on  a  wall,  we  always  see 
the  book  or  frame  or  part  of  the  room  about  us,  as 
well  as  the  pictured  scene,  and  consequently,  we 
continue  to  have  a  distinct  sense  of  our  location  in 
the  place  where  the  picture  is.  In  using  the  stereo 
scope,  however,  the  hood  about  our  eyes  shuts  our 
room  away  from  us,  shuts  out  the  America  or  Eng 
land  that  may  be  about  us,  and  shuts  us  in  with 
the  city  or  the  people  standing  beyond  the  stereo 
scopic  card." 

But  the  experience  of  seeing  other  places  just  as 
if  we  were  there  can  be  thoroughly  sensible  and 
satisfactory  only  when  we  know  just  where  ' '  there ' ' 
is.  The  special  map  *  accompanying  this  guide 
book  tells  you  where  you  are  each  time  you  take 
a  new  standpoint  for  observation.  Notice  that 
twenty-six  different  standpoints  are  located  on  the 

*  Patented  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  England  and  various  foreign 
countries. 
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map  by  means  of  red  figures;  these  figures  corre 
spond  with  the  numbers  on  the  mounts  of  the 
stereographs  to  be  used  in  these  several  positions. 
The  apex,  or  point  from  which  two  red  lines 
branch,  indicates  the  point  from  which  you  look. 
You  see  in  each  case  over  or  through  the  space 
included  between  the  branching  red  lines;  where 
one  of  these  red  lines  is  shorter  than  the  other  it 
indicates  that  you  will  not  see  so  far  on  that  side 
as  on  the  other  side.  A  very  little  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  map  will  make  its  idea  perfectly 
clear.  Be  sure  to  refer  to  the  map  each  time  before 
you  begin  to  look  at  the  place;  then  you  can  look 
with  much  more  definite  knowledge  of  where  you 
are,  and  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  the  experi 
ence  will  be  immensely  increased.  The  very  slight 
trouble  involved  in  consulting  it  will  be  found 
repaid  many  times  over  by  the  help  it  gives  in 
making  you  feel  yourself  on  the  spot. 

Brief  explanatory  notes  in  regard  to  what  you 
see  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each  stereograph- 
mount.  Read  those  notes  carefully;  they  are  not 
repeated  in  this  guide-book,  but  only  supplemented 
by  other  notes  still  more  condensed.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  tell  the  traveller  everything  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know — that  would  necessitate  sev- 
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eral  good-sized  volumes  !  The  purpose  of  the  notes 
is  only  to  give  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts 
about  what  is  seen.* 

*  Correspondence  in  regard  to  additional  reading  is  cor 
dially  invited.  Underwood  &  Underwood  will  furnish  at  pub 
lisher's  prices  any  books  desired. 
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Instructions 

1.  Experiment  with  the  sliding  rack  which  holds 
the  stereograph  until  you  find  the  distance  which 
best  suits  the  focus  of  your  own  eyes;   this  dis 
tance  varies  greatly  with  different  people. 

2.  Have  a  strong,  steady  light  on  the  stereo 
graph;    take   care   that   the   face   of  it    is    not   in 
shadow.      It  is  a  good  plan  to  sit  with  the  back 
toward  the  window  or  lamp,  letting  the  light  fall 
over  one   shoulder    directly   on    the    face    of   the 
stereograph. 

3.  Hold  the   stereoscope   with   the   hood  close 
against  the  forehead  and  temples,  shutting  off  en 
tirely  all  immediate  surroundings.      The  less  you 
are  conscious  of  things  close  about  you,  the  more 
strong  will  be  your  feeling  of  actual  presence  in 
the  scenes  you  are  studying. 

4.  Do  not  hurry.     Take  plenty  of  time  to  see 
what  is  before  you.      Notice  all  the  little  details  — 
or  rather,  notice  as  many  as  you  can  each  time; 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  next  time  you  look 
at  the  same  place  how  many  things  you  failed  to 
notice  at  first. 

5.  Look  at  these  places  again  and  again.     Re- 
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member  that  you  are  gazing  upon  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  spots  and  most  sacred  things  in  all 
this  world.  They  are  worth  seeing  again  and  again. 
They  are  worth  your  deepest  thought,  your  most 
reverent  spirit. 
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Father 

The  basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  ancient  home  of  that  Apostle's  successor,  the 
Holy  Father  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  still  the 
heart  of  Rome.  They  are  not,  however,  in  the 
geographical  centre  of  Rome,  but  stand  in  the  north 
west  part  of  the  city. 

There  is  hardly  a  quarter  mile  of  ground  in  all 
Rome  but  has  associated  with  it  some  interesting 
and  important  legend  of  old  times,  for  you  remem 
ber  that  this  city  was  for  centuries  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  It  w"as  from  men  who 
lived  and  worked  and  died  here  that  the  world  of  to 
day  learned  not  only  religious  truth,  but  also  some 
of  the  great  foundation  principles  that  still  govern 
all  our  every-day  affairs.  Roman  law  to  this  very 
day  forms  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  civil  law  in 
Europe  and  America.  Roman  engineers  and  archi 
tects  handed  down  ideas  in  regard  to  practical  road 
construction  and  building  construction  which  fur- 
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nish  the  basis  for  much  of  to-day's  new  work. 
We  owe  a  large  debt  to  the  old  Rome  of  pagan 
days  as  well  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  Christian  Mar 
tyrs  and  the  Church  Fathers.  As  one  of  those 
Fathers  himself  said,  centuries  ago,  "The  way  of 
Truth  is  one,  but  into  it,  as  a  never  failing  river, 
flow  streams  from  all  sides." 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  many  remains  of 
classic  splendor  are  a  little  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  city,  including  the  ancient  Forum  or  chief 
Public  Square  of  the  old  emperors,  and  the  huge 
Coliseum  where  thousands  of  Christians  in  old 
times  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Consult  the  map  and  find  the  spot  marked  I  by 
a  red  figure  with  a  red  circle  around  it.  That  is 
where  you  are  to  stand  when  you  take  your  first 
look  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  It  is  on  the 
top  of  a  house.  Two  red  lines  reach  out  from  this 
point  towards  the  west — they  mean  that  you  will 
be  looking  towards  the  west  and  that  you  will  see 
the  things  that  are  set  down  on  the  map  between 
those  two  lines.  You  notice  that  the  line  farther 
to  the  north  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the  one  farther 
to  the  south ;  it  ends  up  against  a  part  of  the  Vati 
can  palace — at  the  other  side  the  longer  line  prom 
ises  that  you  will  see  somewhat  farther  off,  and  that 
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your  eyes  will  have  glimpses  of  some  other  build 
ings  beyond  St.  Peter's. 

Think  carefully  before  you  look.  Remember 
you  will  be  facing  toward  the  west,  and  that  almost 
all  the  vast  city  (Rome  has  to-day  more  than  half 
a  million  people)  will  be  behind  you  and  off  at 
your  left. 

i.   St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  greatest  of 
all  churches,  greatest  of  palaces 

St.  Peter's  is  too  great  to  be  seen  truly  at  the 
first  glance.  You  have  to  look  again  and  again 
before  you  can  take  in  the  vast  proportions  of  the 
building.  Look  at  the  teams  and  people  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  Square  and  compare  their  size  with 
the  size  of  the  pillars  in  the  colonnade.  Look 
closely  at  the  platform  of  the  church  portico;  it  is 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  you  stand, 
but  you  can  distinguish  the  dark  shapes  of  some 
people  just  going  into  the  church  or  coming  out. 
Compare  the  size  of  those  little  dark  specks  which 
you  know  to  be  people  with  the  size  of  the  building 
itself. 

Now  you  can  begin  to  understand  the  stupen 
dous  scale  on  which  this  central  church  of  the 
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Catholic  faith  was  constructed.  In  the  days  of 
the  splendid  and  cruel  old  pagan  emperors,  while 
the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  laboring  to  extend  His 
gospel,  and  while  the  first  few  converts  here  in 
Rome  were  meeting  secretly  to  worship  according 
to  His  Word,  there  was  a  great  theatre  or  circus 
right  here.  It  was  a  place  where  the  people  flocked 
to  see  gymnastic  exhibitions,  savage  fights  to  the 
death  between  trained  athletes,  and  conflicts  of 
gladiators  with  furious  wild  beasts.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  to-day  just  where  St.  Peter  himself  was 
crucified — some  learned  scholars  feel  certain  that 
it  was  in  this  old  "  circus  "  of  Nero,  while  others 
believe  it  was  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  away  at 
your  left.  In  any  case,  his  poor,  tortured  body 
was  taken  by  his  friends  in  the  night  from  the  cross 
where  it  had  been  nailed  head  downwards,  and  was 
reverently  buried  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  circus. 
It  was  laid  to  rest  close  by  the  graves  of  many 
other  heroic  and  blessed  martyrs,  but  the  spot  was 
carefully  marked  and  the  knowledge  of  it  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  during  long 
years  of  horrible  persecution  suffered  by  devout 
believers. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  imperial  government 
here  at  Rome  continued  to  despise  the  followers  of 
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the  Crucified  One  and  to  treat  them  as  pestilent 
ill-doers.  Then  at  last  the  Emperor  Constantine 
himself  let  the  new  Light  enter  into  his  own  mind 
and  even  professed  himself  a  follower  of  the  Mas 
ter  for  whom  Peter  had  died.  Constantine  built  a 
Christian  church  here  about  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  kept  here  in  a 
place  of  honor,  making  it  a  favorite  resort  of  Chris 
tians  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  That  old  church 
became  in  the  course  of  time  shabby  with  age,  and 
twelve  hundred  years  later  still  (1506)  Pope  Julius 
II  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  this  present  basilica. 
The  plans  and  their  execution  occupied  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  men  who  began  the  work 
had  long  been  dead  and  their  plans  had  been  many 
times  altered  before  the  building  as  it  stands  now 
was  consecrated  in  1626. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  church  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  Latin  cross,  with  the  longest  arm  (the  nave)  ex 
tending  towards  you,  and  that  noble  dome  in  the  cen 
tre,  directly  over  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  Apostle. 

From  this  point  you  see  only  one  side  of  the 
great  square  in  front  of  St.  Peter's;  a  curving 
colonnade  just  like  this  reaches  around  the  south 
side  of  the  square,  and  another  fountain,  just  like 
this  one,  stands  in  a  corresponding  position  on  the 
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south  side.  That  tall  monument  in  the  middle  of 
the  square  is  an  obelisk  hewn  from  one  single 
block  of  stone  over  in  Egypt,  and  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  curiosity  by  the  Roman  emperor  Cali 
gula.  St.  Peter  himself  probably  saw  this  very 
monument  when  he  was  here  at  work,  gathering 
the  people  into  the  first  Church  of  Rome;  it  did 
not  stand  then  exactly  where  it  does  now,  but  in 
side  the  walls  of  the  ancient  circus. 

An  American  poet  once  wrote  of  St.  Peter's: 

"  See  what  an  invitation  it  extends 

To  the  world's  pilgrims,  be  they  foes  or  friends. 
Its  colonnades  with  wide  embracing  arms, 
Spread  forth  as  if  to  bless  and  shield  from  harms, 
And  draw  them  to  its  heart,  the  inner  shrine, 
From  the  grand  outer  precincts,  where  alway 
The  living  fountains  wave  their  clouds  of  spray 
And  temper  with  cool  sound  the  hot  sunshine." 

Look  once  more  away  over  across  the  square  and 
see  where  two  tall  statues  stand,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  foot  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  church  doors.  Your  next  stand  is  to  be 
over  near  the  statue  on  the  south  (left)  side  of  the 
steps  and  you  are  to  look  up  to  the  porch,  getting 
a  much  nearer  view  of  those  beautiful  pillars.  No 
tice  the  statues  that  stand  in  a  row  along  the  level 
edge  of  the  roof  above  the  portico — you  are  going 
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to  see  them  also  much  nearer  and  clearer.  Turn 
again  to  the  map.  Find  your  second  standpoint, 
and  notice  how  the  red  lines  show  the  direction 
in  which  you  will  be  looking. 


2.  Majestic  pillared  portico  of  the  grandest 
Christian  church  on  earth 

You  remember  how  small  the  people  on  these 
steps  appeared  when  you  looked  over  here  from  the 
farther  (eastern)  end  of  the  square.  Even  now,  see 
how  gigantic  the  church  is  in  comparison  with 
them.  Do  you  notice  that  full-grown  men  stand 
ing  beside  one  of  those  columns  hardly  reach  up 
to  the  level  of  those  swelling  curves  that  encircle 
the  base  of  the  columns?  Judge  for  yourself  how 
many  times  the  column  is  taller  than  a  man.  (The 
columns  are  each  66  feet  high.)  The  inscription 
on  that  frieze  of  the  portico  records  that  Pope  Paul 
V  completed  the  facade  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of 
Apostles.  It  was  from  the  balcony  you  see  over 
the  main  doorway  that  Cardinal  Macchi  announced 
to  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  people  here  in  this 
square  (August  4th,  1903),  the  election  of  Cardinal 
Giuseppe  Sarto  as  Pope  Pius  X.  The  words  he 
used  were:  ^ Annuntio  vobis  gaudium  magnum; 
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habemus  Pontificem  eminentissimum  Cardlnalem  'Jo- 
sephum  Sarto,  qui  sibi  nomen  imposuit  Plum  Deci- 
mum."  (I  announce  to  you  a  great  happiness;  we 
have  for  our  Supreme  Pontiff  Cardinal  Giuseppe 
Sarto,  who  takes  the  name,  Pius  Tenth.) 

From  that  same  balcony,  years  ago,  the  Popes 
used  to  address  great  throngs  of  people  and  give 
their  apostolic  benediction  to  the  faithful  on  special 
festival  days. 

Beyond  those  lofty  doors,  the  church  itself  with 
its  many  chapels  and  vaulted  aisles,  covers  almost 
four  acres. 

Next  you  can  see  the  solemn  splendor  of  the 
high  altar.  Look  once  more  at  the  map.  Find 
the  main  entrance  to  the  church — the  one  at  which 
you  have  just  been  looking  from  the  outside.  Re 
member  that  the  parts  printed  in  heavy  black  on 
this  floor-plan  mean  that  walls  or  pillars  or  screens 
stand  up  there  from  the  marble  pavement.  The 
high  altar  is  within  that  circular  space  directly  under 
the  dome.  Find  the  spot  where  you  are  to  stand — 
it  is  marked  with  an  encircled  3  in  red.  The  red 
lines  that  extend  from  the  standpoint  show  that  you 
will  see  beyond  the  altar  itself  to  some  of  the  huge 
marble  pillars  that  stand  around  it. 
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3.  The    great  Altar  with  its  baldacchino, 
95  feet  high,  St.  Peter's  Church 

It  takes  a  long  while  to  realize  how  great  this 
altar  really  is.  Find  out  the  height  of  buildings 
near  your  own  home  and  get  from  them  an  idea 
how  high  ninety-five  feet  are  in  fact.  (Many  a 
modest  parish  church  spire  is  not  more  than  ninety- 
five  feet  high.)  This  magnificent  baldacchino  (or 
canopy)  stands  as  tall  above  the  marble  pavement  at 
your  feet.  It  is  in  itself  like  a  great  temple,  with 
another  still  greater,  vaster  temple  rising  around  it 
and  above  it  towards  heaven. 

You  see  the  gigantic  pillar  near  which  stands  the 
marble  throne  for  that  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  ? 
It  is  one  of  four  that  together  support  the  largest 
dome  in  the  world.  The  dome  rises  directly  over 
this  high  altar,  and  at  this  moment  the  cross  on  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  435  feet,  a  twelfth  of  a  mile — 
overhead ! 

There  are  forty-five  other  altars  in  the  church 
besides  this  one.  The  mortal  bodies  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  popes  have  been  laid  to  rest  within 
these  walls.  The  dust  of  the  blessed  St.  Peter  him 
self  lies  in  his  tomb  down  below  the  high  altar. 
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The  bronze  statue  of  the  Saint  and  Martyr  is  one 
of  the  things  you  should  see  nearer.  You  can  stand 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  marble  throne  on  that  high 
pedestal,  and  see  it  quite  closely.  Refer  once  again 
to  the  map  and  find  where  you  are  to  take  your 
fourth  position.  Notice  that  you  will  be  over  at 
the  farther  side  of  the  statue,  with  your  back  towards 
the  altar. 


4.  The  famous  Statue  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
feet  have  been  kissed  by  millions 

For  hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
this  statue  has  been  here  where  you  see  it  now,  to 
remind  the  faithful  of  that  humble  Galilean  fisher 
man  who  became  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
Think  of  the  changes  through  which  the  world 
has  passed  since  that  despised  Jew,  the  wandering 
preacher  of  strange,  unwelcome  doctrines,  was  put 
to  a  shameful  death  on  a  cross  only  a  few  rods  from 
this  very  spot  by  the  command  of  a  haughty  Roman 
emperor !  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  indeed  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  Only  three  hundred  years  after 
St.  Peter  drew  his  last  breath  the  tide  had  turned; 
not  only  the  poor  and  despised,  but  the  rich  and 
strong  were  following  the  Master ;  the  successor  of 
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imperial  Caesar  himself  had  seen  the  vision  of  the 
Cross,  and  listened  to  the  message,  By  this  Sign  thou 
shall  conquer.  Only  three  hundred  years  . 
and  the  head  of  the  very  Empire  that  had  been  try 
ing  to  stamp  out  Christianity  like  some  hateful  pes 
tilence  declared  himself  the  Lord's  champion  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  civilized  world !  Then  it  was 
that  the  relics  of  this  noble  martyr  were  honored 
with  a  shrine. 

It  is  now  forgotten  just  when  or  by  whom  this 
bronze  statue  was  made,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  that 
millions  and  millions  of  people  have  come  here  to 
stand  before  it,  to  pray  before  it,  to  gaze  at  that 
hand  raised  to  give  the  apostolic  benediction,  and 
to  kiss  the  foot  of  that  majestic  figure,  in  humble 
and  grateful  remembrance  of  what  the  great  soul 
did  for  all  mankind. 

As  you  stand  here,  you  are  just  under  the  rim 
of  the  large  dome.  Go  back  for  just  a  moment  to 
your  first  standpoint  (i)  to  recall  how  the  great 
church  looked  when  you  first  saw  it  as  a  whole; 
that  will  help  you  to  realize  better  exactly  where 
this  venerated  statue  stands,  with  its  perpetual  wel 
come  and  blessing  for  pilgrims  from  all  around  the 
world. 
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You  remember  that  when  you  stood  a  little 
farther  back  down  the  nave  looking  at  the  high 
altar  (standpoint  3)  you  saw  just  before  the  altar 
the  marble  balustrade  surrounding  an  opening  in 
the  pavement.  That  opening  is  shaped  almost  like 
a  horseshoe,  and  two  flights  of  marble  stairs — one 
on  each  side — lead  down  to  a  lower  level  where  all 
that  remains  of  the  earthly  part  of  St.  Peter  rests 
in  a  beautiful  tomb.  Look  at  the  map  and  you  will 
find  your  fifth  position  marked  on  a  landing  of  the 
staircase.  You  will  be  facing  toward  the  tomb  and 
the  altar,  but  below  the  level  of  the  church  floor, 
with  your  back  towards  the  church  doors  and  the 
open  square. 

5.  St.  Peter's  tomb,  under  the  High  Altar, 
St.  Peter's  Church 

Remember,  while  you  see  the  white  marble  statue 
of  Pope  Pius  VI  kneeling  before  the  tomb,  that  it 
was  placed  in  this  particular  spot  for  the  reason 
t'hat  he  often  prayed  here.  All  the  popes  have  many 
and  many  times  knelt  on  this  very  pavement  before 
these  very  doors,  for,  when  the  church  itself  was 
rebuilt,  this  pavement  and  the  gates  of  the  tomb 
were  guarded  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to 
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keep  them  just  as  they  were  in  old,  old  times. 
The  Holy  Father,  Pius  X  himself,  comes  down 
here  sometimes,  when  he  asks  the  Lord  for  help 
in  doing  the  work  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
him — a  work  handed  down  from  pope  to  pope  ever 
since  the  time  when  the  great  apostle  himself  laid 
down  the  burden  of  earthly  toil  and  gladly  died  for 
the  Master's  sake. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  every  Christian 
bishop  of  Rome  died  a  martyr's  death — thirty 
popes,  one  after  another,  gave  their  lives  for  the 
church  which  St.  Peter  established.  No  wonder 
that  the  Pope  to-day  feels  himself  here  on  holy 
ground. 

Now,  mounting  the  stairs  and  regaining  the 
main  floor  of  the  church,  there  are  endless  numbers 
of  interesting  details  you  might  see  in  different  parts 
of  the  enormous  building.  Remember  that  it  covers 
eighteen  thousand  square  feet.  (Find  out  the  size 
of  building-lots  near  you  and  compare  their  area 
with  that  of  this  church,  in  order  to  get  a  definite 
idea  in  your  mind ;  bare  figures  do  not  mean  much 
to  most  people.)  It  would  take  fifty  thousand 
people  to  fill  the  church  and  indeed  as  many  as 
eighty  thousand  could  find  room  here  at  one  time. 
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Not  far  from  the  high  altar,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  nave,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
pieces  of  mosaic  work  in  Rome.  Turn  to  the  map 
once  more  and  you  will  find  marked  with  an  en 
circled  6  in  red  the  best  point  from  which  to  see 
it.  You  see,  by  the  way  the  spreading  red  lines 
reach  out  to  the  blackened  space  which  means  a 
huge  pillar,  that  you  will  be  looking  right  at  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  one  of  the  four  giant  pillars  which 
hold  up  the  dome.  The  mosaic  you  are  to  see 
has  the  effect  of  a  picture  painted  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  made  by  fitting  together 
countless  fragments  of  different  colored  stones,  so 
chosen,  shaped  and  placed  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
touches  from  a  painter's  brush. 

6.  Wonderful   mosaic— copy    of  Raphael's 
"  Transfiguration  " 

This  marvellous  piece  of  work  took  several  years 
for  its  making  and  is  said  to  have  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Some  of  the  best  workmen  in  all  Europe 
labor  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  in  a  great  studio  over 
in  the  Vatican,  copying  in  just  such  permanent 
form  the  most  beautiful  and  beloved  works  of  the 
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Old  Masters.  The  materials  at  their  disposal 
(colored  stones  and  glass)  give  them  about  28,000 
different  colors  or  tones  of  color,  allowing,  you  see, 
for  the  production  of  every  hue  that  could  possibly 
be  desired,  and  every  conceivable  variation  of  a 
color  from  dark  to  light.  Mosaics  are  constructed 
by  setting  small  fragments  of  marble,  jasper,  agate 
and  glass  on  a  bed  of  cement.  The  shape  and  size 
of  each  bit  of  each  color  are  precisely  determined 
beforehand ;  each  bit  is  fitted  into  its  place  on  the 
bed  of  cement,  its  edges  joining  all  the  adjoining 
edges  with  the  most  delicate  exactness ;  then  when 
all  are  in  place  the  surface  as  a  whole  is  ground 
and  polished  till  it  is  like  one  continuous  plate  of 
stone. 

The  marble  arch  and  pillars  that  you  see  here, 
surrounding  this  particular  mosaic,  are  themselves 
full  of  beautiful  color.  You  can  judge  at  least  in 
part  what  their  colors  are  if  you  notice  how  the 
marble  appears  darker  and  lighter  in  different  places 
— sometimes  dark  with  veins  of  a  lighter  color 
running  through  it,  sometimes  pale-colored  with 
streaks  of  darker,  richer  color  shining  here  and 
there.  Notice,  too,  the  exquisite  carving  of  that 
marble  balustrade  which  surrounds  this  side  altar. 
The  love  and  labor  of  an  endless  number  of  gifted 
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men  helped  make  this  wonderful  church  what  you 
see  it  to-day. 

"  The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free. 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

The  manof genius  who  "rounded  Peter's  dome" 
was  the  great  Michael  Angelo,  architect  and  sculp 
tor,  painter  and  poet,  one  of  the  most  marvellously 
gifted  men  who  ever  lived  and  left  works  behind 
him  for  our  inspiration.  You  have  already  seen 
the  glorious  dome  which  his  genius  made  an  endur 
ing  fact  (No.  i).  When  you  move  on  to  the  Vati 
can  you  will  see  his  masterpiece  as  a  painter  (No. 
14).  Now,  before  you  go  up  into  the  dome  to  look 
off  over  the  palace  and  the  great  city,  you  can  see 
a  noble  piece  of  sculpture  that  he  executed  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  just  beginning  his  great  career,  a 
little  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Consult  the  map  and  you  will  find  the  place 
(standpoint  No.  7)  from  which  you  are  to  see  the 
old  master's  famous  marble.  It  is  in  a  side  chapel 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  church,  just  at  the 
right  as  you  enter  through  the  doors  from  the  open 
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square.  As  you  stand  there,  the  high  altar  and  the 
statue  of  St.  Peter  and  the  mosaic  of  the  Trans 
figuration  will  all  be  away  off  at  your  left;  you  will 
be  facing  the  marble  wall  that  separates  the  church 
from  the  palace  of  the  Vatican. 

7.  Pieta  by  Michael  Angelo,  St.  Peters' 
Church,  the  most  celebrated  marble 
in  Rome 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  special  time  and  thought 
to  this  sculpture.  A  work  of  art  that  has  been 
studied  and  praised  for  four  hundred  years,  not 
only  by  devoutly  religious  persons,  but  also  by 
learned  students  of  art,  must  have  more  than  ordi 
narily  good  qualities.  One  of  the  particularly  fine 
things  about  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  shows  us  two 
sides  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  nature  at  once — the 
tender,  heart-broken  sorrow  of  an  affectionate  wom 
an  mourning  the  loss  of  her  first-born  child,  and  the 
serene  strength  of  one  destined  to  help  all  the  rest 
of  humanity  to  bear  their  griefs  and  sorrows.  She 
is  not  at  this  moment  sending  her  thoughts  upward 
in  prayer;  she  is  for  the  time  absorbed  wholly  in 
grief  for  the  One  whom  she  had  been  used  to  hold 
in  her  arms  when  He  was  a  little  child.  So  strange, 
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so  terrible  seems  to  her  the  way  in  which  He  has 
come  back  to  her  mother-arms  now ! 

And  yet  (here  is  a  touch  that  shows  the  artist 
was  a  loyal  son  of  the  ancient  Church)  notice  how, 
although  she  is  bent  with  grief,  her  gentle,  womanly 
figure  is  the  commanding  centre  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  The  sculptor  wanted  us  to  think  of  the 
suffering  and  dying  Saviour  and  of  the  Mother's 
pain — yes;  but  he  also  wanted  whoever  looked  at 
his  marble  to  feel  the  majestic  strength  of  the 
blessed  woman  to  whom  it  was  given  to  brood 
over  His  tender  Childhood  and  to  keep  all  His  say 
ings  and  doings  in  her  meekly  reverent  heart.  The 
way  in  which  the  artist  planned  this  group,  giving 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  beautiful  head  the  dominant 
place  at  the  highest,  central  point  where  it  would  be 
sure  to  impress  us,  makes  even  of  this  humble  and 
grief-bowed  mother  a  noble  Queen. 

Notice  one  more  thing  also.  It  is  worth  while 
to  take  all  these  pains  in  studying  the  sculpture,  for 
the  greatest  art  critics  in  the  world  have  considered 
this  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Even  those  to  whom  its 
special  devotional  meaning  does  not  appeal  realize 
that  as  an  art  creation  it  deserves  to  be  guarded  as 
a  treasure.  See  what  close  study  the  young  artist 
must  have  given  to  the  way  in  which  heavy  clothes 
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and  draperies  fall  into  rounding  curves  and  long, 
sweeping  folds,  making  lines  that  are  beautiful  to 
look  at.  Many  of  us  learn  for  the  first  time  to 
notice  the  beauty  of  such  lines,  when  an  artist 
shows  them  in  his  work,  as  Michael  Angelo  does 
here. 

Nearly  opposite  this  Chapel  of  the  Pieta,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  is  the  place  where  you 
begin  to  make  your  way  up  to  the  dome.  From 
the  lofty  dome  you  are  to  look  off  first  over  the 
great  square  with  the  curving  colonnades  and  the 
obelisk  and  the  fountains,  over  the  house-roof 
where  you  got  your  first  look  at  St.  Peter's  (stand 
point  i)  and  far,  far  off  to  the  eastward,  over  the 
river  Tiber  and  the  great  city  of  Rome. 

The  map  shows  your  new  position  (marked  8), 
and  the  spreading  red  lines  show  that  you  are  to 
look  over  the  square. 


8.    Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  from  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's 

You  are  looking  down  almost  four  hundred  feet, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  those  people  in  the  square  look 
like  tiny  dots  upon  the  pavement.  Seeing  how 
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small  they  look  in  that  vast  space,  you  can  believe 
what  is  quite  true,  that  two  hundred  thousand  men 
could  be  gathered  at  one  time  in  that  great  open 
space. 

Find  the  roof  from  which  you  looked  across  to 
this  dome  for  your  first  sight  of  the  church  of  the 
Martyr  Apostle.  From  this  point  you  can  now 
see  both  colonnades  and  so  have  a  clearer  idea  of 
their  own  grandeur.  There  is  room  between  those 
48  foot  columns  for  horses  and  carriages  to  move 
through. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  Quirinal  Palace,  that  huge, 
square  mass  of  buildings  in  the  distance,  towards 
the  right,  beyond  the  walled  bank  of  the  river. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  began  the  erection  of  that 
palace  in  1574,  and  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
it  was  one  of  the  homes  of  the  popes.  It  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  and  it  was 
there  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  In 
1871  the  palace  was  seized  by  King  Victor  Em 
manuel,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Italian  Government,  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family,  while  the  popes  have  lived  only  in  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican. 

There  is  not  a  view  in  the  whole  world  fuller  of 
historic  associations  than  this  one  spread  out  now 
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before  your  eyes.  The  hill  on  which  the  Quirinal 
Palace  stands  is  one  of  the  ancient  "Seven  Hills" 
famous  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  Rome,  twen 
ty-six  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  the  early 
kings  there  were  grain-fields  along  that  bend  in  the 
river.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
this  region  had  been  built  up  into  a  city  with  paved 
streets  and  theatres  and  palaces,  and  temples  to  the 
pagan  gods.  In  the  very  times  when  Christ  was 
teaching  the  people  over  in  Palestine,  fifteen  hun 
dred  miles  away  beyond  the  far  southeastern  hori 
zon,  the  great  Emperor  Augustus  began  the  build 
ing  of  a  splendid  mausoleum  or  memorial  tomb  for 
himself,  and  you  can  see  a  part  of  that  mausoleum 
now,  if  you  look  very  sharply — it  is  a  low,  round 
building,  closely  surrounded  by  other  low  houses, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  near  its  bank,  just 
beyond  the  middle  arch  of  that  bridge  (the  bridge  of 
S.  Angelo). 

At  the  time  when  St.  Peter  came  to  this  great 
centre  of  the  civilized  world,  there  were  pleasure 
gardens  on  the  slopes  leading  up  to  this  point  from 
the  river,  and  you  remember  there  was  a  large 
circus  or  amphitheatre  under  the  very  spot  where 
you  are  standing  now — a  popular  resort  where 
Roman  men  and  women  flocked  by  thousands  to 
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enjoy  the  sight  of  races  and  fights,  the  death  of 
savage  beasts  and  the  death  of  men,  too. 

The  large,  conspicuous  circular  building  oppo 
site  the  bridge  was  the  work  of  a  still  later  em- 
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peror,  Hadrian  (136  A.  D.);  that  was  originally 
a  mausoleum,  too,  but  it  was  afterwards  made 
into  a  fortress  and  it  was  an  important  strong 
hold  here  for  century  after  century.  Look 
down  beyond  the  northern  (left)  colonnade  and 
you  can  see  a  long,  covered  passageway,  bend 
ing  to  this  side  and  to  that,  among  the  crowded 
buildings.  It  leads  from  the  Vatican,  down  at  your 
left  (you  cannot  see  the  palace  itself  at  this  moment, 
but  you  will  presently)  down  to  the  "Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  ' '  there  by  the  riverside.  The  passageway 
was  built  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  turbulent  days 
where  feuds  were  many  and  fighting  was  fierce,  to 
give  the  pope  and  other  residents  of  the  palace  a 
way  of  reaching  the  fortress  speedily  and  safely  in 
time  of  peril. 

Next  you  are  to  turn  toward  what  is  now  at  your 
left,  and  look  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  direction  in  which  you  have  just  now  been 
looking.  Consult  the  red  lines  on  the  map  and  find 
those  marked  9.  They  start  from  the  dome,  the 
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same  as  before,  but  you  notice  that  the  region  over 
which  you  are  to  look  lies  northeast  of  the  church 
instead  of  east.  You  can  see  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  great  rambling  palace  of  the  Vatican  will 
evidently  be  in  sight,  though  you  will  not  see  those 
parts  of  the  palace  which  stand  nearest  to  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

9.     The  Great  Pontifical  Palace,  the  Vati 
can,  northeast  from  St.  Peter's  dome 

As  you  can  readily  imagine  when  you  look  at 
this  immense  mass  of  buildings,  the  palace  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  something  which  has  gradually  grown 
with  the  centuries.  It  was  about  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago  that  Pope  Syrnmachus  built  a  small  palace 
out  here  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  beside  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  made  here  his  home.  Since  that 
time  more  and  more  additions,  more  and  more  alter 
ations  have  been  made  by  one  pope  after  another, 
till  now  the  palace  is  a  huge  mass  of  buildings 
covering  some  thirteen  acres  or  more  of  ground.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  days  of  Pope  Pius  IX  more  than 
twenty-three  hundred  people  lived  here  in  the  Vati 
can,  attached  to  the  papal  household  in  some  official 
capacity.  This  has  not  always  been  the  chief  home 
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of  the  Holy  Father  (the  Lateran  Palace,  three  miles 
away  over  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city,  was  the 
favorite  papal  residence  for  several  centuries),  but 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  every  pope  has  spent 
at  least  a  large  part  of  his  days  in  this  palace  here. 

The  portions  of  the  buildings  which  you  see 
now  are  for  the  most  part  libraries,  picture  galleries 
and  museums;  the  rooms  in  which  the  Holy  Father 
lives  are  farther  to  the  right — you  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  them  soon. 

Certain  parts  of  this  great  mass  of  apartments 
you  are  soon  to  see  from  the  inside.  You  will  look 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel  (the  building  nearest  you, 
with  the  low  gable  roof);  you  will  see  the  Library 
in  that  part  of  the  building  which  cuts  across  the 
big  open  Court  dividing  the  oblong  space  in  two. 
You  will  stand  at  the  farther  end  of  this  long,  nar 
row  section  next  the  garden  and  look  back  through 
the  longest  room  in  the  world,  a  corridor  on  the 
lower  floor.  You  will  have  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  art  treasures  in  that  farthest  part  of  the  palace, 
away  off  there  at  the  northern  end  of  the  huge,  ob 
long  Court. 

The  late  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  familiar  with  al 
most  all  this  enormous  aggregation  of  buildings,  for 
even  before  he  was  Head  of  the  Church  he  had  been 
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Cardinal  Chamberlain  to  His  Holiness  Pius  IX, 
and  so  spent  some  years  of  his  long  life  right  here. 
The  Holy  Father  Pius  X  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  place  when  he  came  over  from  Venice  in 
July,  1903,  to  do  honor  to  the  dead  Supreme  Pon 
tiff  and  help  elect  a  successor;  the  expectation  of 
living  here  the  rest  of  his  days  was  as  far  as  any 
thing  could  possibly  be  from  his  modest  thought. 
(Venice,  by  the  way,  is  just  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away  at  the  north,  beyond  that  sharp 
bend  in  the  river  Tiber  and  the  dim  horizon  where 
earth  and  sky  fade  into  each  other.) 

Now  that  you  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
plan  of  this  part  of  the  Vatican  and  its  relation  to 
the  church  (from  whose  dome,  you  remember,  you 
are  looking),  you  are  ready  to  go  down  once  more 
to  the  square  and  will  soon  enter  the  palace  itself. 
Your  tenth  standpoint  is  marked  on  the  map.  You 
notice  it  is  near  the  southern  fountain,  and  from  it 
you  will  be  looking  northwest,  towards  just  that 
portion  of  the  palace  which  you  did  not  see  from  the 
dome. 
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10.    The  Vatican  Palace,  residence  of  the 
Pope 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  while  you  are  look 
ing  at  the  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  that 
it  stood  for  years  in  the  great  Circus  of  Nero, 
where  so  many  of  the  first  Christians  in  Rome  died 
for  Christ's  sake.  Without  any  doubt,  this  very 
shaft  of  Egyptian  granite  was  one  of  the  last  things 
on  which  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  heroic  Christians 
rested,  before  death  ended  their  martyr-agony. 

It  was  in  1586,  when  St.  Peter's  was  almost 
finished,  that  Pope  Sixtus  V  moved  the  stone  from 
its  old  position  a  few  rods  away  to  where  you  see  it 
now,  and  placed  that  gilded  cross  of  bronze  on  the 
summit.  (It  is  132  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the 
top  of  the  cross.)  It  took  nine  hundred  men,  nearly 
a  hundred  horses  and  thirty-five  strong  cranes  to 
accomplish  the  task.  The  Pope  had  commanded 
that  no  one  in  all  the  great  assembled  crowd  here  in 
the  square  should  speak  a  word  while  the  obelisk 
was  being  swung  to  its  exact  position  on  the  ped 
estal. 

But  the  chief  engineer  had  miscalculated  the  strain 
on  the  ropes  and  soon  they  were  stretching  peril- 
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ously.  It  seemed  as  if  the  huge  stone  must  fall  in 
another  moment.  The  people  looking  on  held  their 
breath  with  fear  of  the  terrible  disaster.  All  at  once 
a  workman  shouted,  "Water  on  the  ropes!"  Others 
flew  to  act  on  the  hint ;  the  instant  they  were  wet 
the  ropes  began  to  shrink,  and  the  stone  swung  into 
precisely  the  right  spot,  where  you  see  it  now. 
The  quick-witted  fellow  who  saved  the  day  had  in 
deed  disobeyed  orders,  but  the  Holy  Father,  instead 
of  punishing  the  man  who  disobeyed,  rewarded  his 
wise  courage  by  giving  to  his  native  village  forever 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  St.  Peter's  the  palms  for 
Palm  Sunday. 

Next,  crossing  the  Square  to  the  western  (left) 
end  of  that  colonnade — the  end  just  behind  the 
nearer  fountain,  as  you  see  it  now — you  are  to 
stand 

ii.  At  the  Holy  Father's  door — sunshine 
and  shadow  under  a  lofty  portal  of 
the  Vatican 

You  will  find  this  position  also  marked  on  your 
map. 

The  immense  pillar  just  at  your  left,  casting  that 
broad  shadow  over  the  pavement,  is  one  of  the 
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colonnade  pillars  which  you  saw  a  moment  ago 
from  across  the  square;  others  cast  their  shadows 
over  the  stairs  just  ahead.  Notice  how  wise  the 
architect  was  in  planning  for  this  forest  of  stone 
right  here,  so  as  to  make  all  these  beautiful  varia 
tions  between  dark  and  light;  it  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  a  doorway  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
entrance  made  just  one  single,  evenly  dark  space, 
surrounded  by  one  larger,  evenly  light  space. 
These  variations  of  dark  and  light  are  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  just  as  musical  notes  high  and  low  are 
pleasant  to  the  ear. 

This  casual  group  of  bystanders  includes,  you 
see,  one  of  the  Roman  police  who  do  not  go  inside 
the  palace  at  all,  because  within  those  walls  the 
Italian  Government  has  no  authority — the  Vatican 
is  the  absolute  domain  of  the  Holy  Father.  You 
see  the  priest  of  course;  many  of  the  others  are 
tourists,  come  to  see  the  famous  old  palace  and 
probably  hoping  they  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Pope  himself.  (You,  for  your 
part,  will  see  him  several  times  in  different  parts 
of  the  Vatican.) 

You  see  the  great  bronze  doors,  half  open,  just 
beyond  the  semi-circular  arch  at  the  top  of  the  steps? 
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Your  next  position  is  to  be  up  there  on  the  stairs 
just  before  those  doors. 

12.  Looking  through  open  doors  of  mas 

sive  bronze  into  the  palace  of  His 
Holiness 

If  you  step  inside  these  doors  you  will  see  still 
others  of  the  Swiss  Guards  in  the  corridor. 

13.  Sturdy  Swiss  Guards  of  His  Holiness, 

Pius  X,  on  duty  in  a  corridor  of  the 
Vatican 

A  visitor  to  the  Vatican  usually  goes  first  up  the 
Scala  Regia  (royal  staircase)  opening  from  the  end 
of  the  long  corridor  which  you  have  just  seen,  and 
so  reaches  the  entrance  to  a  certain  private  chapel 
of  the  Popes,  famous  all  over  the  world  for  its 
magnificent  wall  decorations.  Find  the  staircase  on 
the  map  and  see  how  it  leads  you  to  standpoint  14. 

14.  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  Pope  often 

celebrates     Mass ;     famous     "  Last 
Judgment "   over  the  Altar 

At  this  altar  the  Holy  Father  often  celebrates 
Mass.  His  customary  seat  is  on  a  raised  platform 
at  the  right  of  the  altar. 
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That  gallery  at  the  right  is  used  by  the  Vatican 
choir.  The  music  here,  especially  during  Passion 
Week,  is  the  most  magnificent  and  impressive  to 
be  heard  anywhere  in  the  world.  Admission  on 
an  occasion  like  that  can  be  had  only  by  those 
bearing  introductions  from  persons  of  the  highest 
standing  and  authority. 

The  Maestro  di  Camera,  or  u  Master  of  the 
Chamber,"  is  the  member  of  the  papal  household 
who  has  charge  of  this  important  matter  of  giving 
admission  to  such  special  services.  It  is  he  to 
whom  applications  must  be  made  for  any  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father.  The  position  is  one  of 
immense  responsibility  and  very  high  honor;  would 
you  like  to  meet  the  able  and  accomplished  man 
who  occupies  it? 


15.  Monsignor  Bisleti,  "Master  of  the 
Chamber"  to  the  Holy  Father,  in 
his  apartments  in  the  Vatican 

And  what  can  this  kindly  gentleman  do  for  you? 
He  can  and  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  see  the 
Holy  Father  several  times,  right  here  in  the  palace 
where  he  lives  and  works  and  prays.  First,  if  you 
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desire  (and  who  would  not?)  you  can  see  the  gentle, 
dignified  Head  of  the  whole  Church,  preaching  the 
Word  in  just  the  same  simple,  fatherly  fashion  that 
was  his  custom  when  he  was  only  a  priest  and 
a  bishop. 

Turn  back  for  just  a  moment  to  your  first  stand 
point.  Do  you  see,  over  beyond  the  northern  col 
onnade,  a  portion  of  the  palace  where  the  two 
uppermost  stories  are  set  with  very  large  windows 
close  together?  Between  that  building;  and  the 

o  o 

other  tall  structure  at  the  right  is  a  large,  open 
courtyard  over  which  you  are  now  to  look. 

On  the  map  you  will  find  marked  with  a  red- 
encircled  1 6  a  spot  from  which  you  can  get  a  good 
sight  of  His  Holiness  and  of  the  listening  people, 
all  at  once.  You  will  look  from  a  window  in  an 
enclosed  loggia  or  gallery,  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Court  of  San  Damasus.  At  the  northwest  end 
of  the  Court  there  is  a  raised  platform.  Look  for 
the  Pope  standing  on  that  platform.  There  will  be 
other  people  near  him,  but  he  will  be  easily  distin 
guished  because  he  is  clothed  in  white. 
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16.    The  Holy  Father  is  speaking !    Eager 
throng  in  the  Court  of  Damasus 

You  see  how  those  windows  just  over  the  plat 
form  are  partly  opened  ?  In  behind  them  is  a  beau 
tiful  loggia  or  gallery  with  marble  floor  and  walls; 
you  are  standing  now  in  a  similar  loggia  which  runs 
along  over  this  side  of  the  Court,  and  are  looking 
out  of  a  window  just  like  the  one  which  stands 
partly  open. 

By  and  by  you  will  return  to  this  very  same  gal 
lery  and  see  the  Holy  Father  face  to  face,  so  near 
that  you  might  almost  touch  his  hand  (22,  23,  24). 

But  now,  leaving  him  to  address  this  crowd  of 
eager  people,  do  a  little  more  exploring  among  the 
many  beautiful  rooms  of  this  historic  home. 

You  remember  that  when  you  looked  from  the 
church  dome  down  on  that  oblong  mass  of  the 
Vatican  (9)  you  saw  that  what  was  once  a  very  long 
and  narrow  inner  courtyard  had  later  been  divided 
into  two  courts,  by  constructing  a  connecting  build 
ing  straight  across  the  Court,  about  midway  of  its 
length.  Look  again  from  standpoint  9,  if  neces 
sary,  and  refresh  your  memory,  for  it  is  in  that 
connecting  arm  of  the  palace  that  you  are  to  stand 
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next.  Give  also  another  glance  to  the  map  and  see 
in  what  part  of  those  rooms  you  are  to  take  your 
stand. 


17.    The  Library  of  the  Vatican 

It  is  said  that  the  Library — this  is  only  one  out 
of  several  of  its  rooms — contains  over  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  volumes ;  of  those  fully  twenty- 
five  thousand  are  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  languages.  In  order  to 
have  the  privilege  of  studying  the  specially  precious 
treasures  here,  a  person  would  have  to  come  with 
exceptionally  strong  recommendations  from  per 
sons,  colleges  or  learned  societies  well  known  by 
the  authorities  in  charge.  There  are,  however, 
reading  rooms  at  the  farther  (eastern)  end  of  this 
hall  where  a  student  may  with  less  difficulty  consult 
a  great  many  books  and  manuscripts  of  interest  and 
value. 

Just  behind  you,  while  you  have  been  looking  at 
this  beautiful  library,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
palace,  the  longest  room  in  the  whole  world.  If 
you  recall  how  you  saw,  from  the  church  dome,  the 
long,  long  reach  of  the  palace  walls  enclosing  those 
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immense  twin  courtyards,  you  are  prepared  for  the 
idea  that  there  might  be  inside  those  long  walls  a 
room  or  corridor  of  tremendous  length.  Your  map 
shows  how  such  a  room  does  in  fact  run  the  whole 
length  of  this  part  of  the  palace,  between  the  court 
yards  on  one  side  and  the  Vatican  garden  on  the 
other  side.  The  red  lines  (18)  show  that  you  will 
be  looking  south  towards  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  St. 
Peter's. 

18.     Grand   Corridor,  Vatican   Library,  the 
longest  room  in  the  world 

You  are  looking  towards  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
St.  Peter's.  The  Court  of  the  Pigna  is  at  your 
left;  the  beautifully  decorated  library-room,  which 
you  have  just  been  admiring,  opens  off  this  very 
corridor  some  distance  away  down  at  your  left. 

Notice  those  beautiful  pillars  that  are  set  at  inter 
vals  down  this  long  room,  their  surfaces  polished  as 
exquisitely  as  if  each  one  were  a  jewel  to  be  set  in  a 
ring.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  pillars  were 
taken  by  the  mediaeval  builders  of  the  Vatican  and 
St.  Peter's  from  the  partly  ruined  palaces  and  tem 
ples  of  older  pagan  days.  The  scroll-carved  panel 
at  the  left  of  this  nearest  arch  shows  a  design  that 
mediaeval  artists  studied  long  and  lovingly  in  the 
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work  of  their  pagan  predecessors.  Those  full  round 
curves  so  appealed  to  their  sense  of  beauty  that  they 
copied  such  scrolls  over  and  over  and  worked  out 
the  same  idea  for  themselves  with  little  variations 
of  their  own.  If  you  could  look  at  the  manuscript 
copies  of  the  works  of  old  Church  Fathers,  treas 
ured  in  these  rooms,  you  would  find  that  mediaeval 
copyists,  working  in  the  old  monasteries,  decorated 
their  title-pages  and  margins  with  similar  scrolls 
done  patiently  by  hand  with  pen  or  brush  in  bright 
colors  and  in  gold. 

It  makes  a  marble  panel  like  this  mean  a  good 
deal  more,  if  you  stop  to  think  how  some  man 
worked  over  it  years  and  years  and  years  ago,  pa 
tiently  carving  the  stone  into  lines  of  beauty.  His 
name  nobody  will  ever  know,  but  his  pleasure  in 
those  curves,  and  the  faithful  skill  of  his  hand,  you 
know  just  as  well  as  if  you  could  see  him  bodily 
here  before  you. 

Still  farther  out  towards  the  northern  end  of  this 
rambling  palace  is  a  portion  which  used  to  stand 
quite  separate  from  the  rest,  surrounded  by  a  gar 
den  ;  the  palace  has  gradually  so  grown  and  spread 
that  the  old  summer-house  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII 
is  to-day  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  buildings 
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which  together  make  the  Vatican.  You  will  find 
on  the  familiar  map  your  nineteenth  standpoint, 
marked  like  the  others  already  taken. 

19.    Gallery  of  the  Statues,  the  Vatican 

Be  sure  to  notice  not  only  the  dignified  beauty 
of  these  creations  of  the  old  Greek  artists,  but  also 
the  beauty  of  this  stately  building  where  they  are 
treasured.  Have  you  observed  that  the  floor  of 
marble  mosaic  under  your  feet  is  so  perfectly 
finished  that  it  reflects  the  pillar  and  statue  at  the 
left  of  that  distant  doorway?  Think  what  an 
amount  of  skill  and  patience  must  have  been  put 
into  the  laying  of  this  floor  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago !  Thousands  and  thousands  of  fragments 
of  different  colored  marble  were  cemented  together 
with  infinite  pains,  making  one  continuous  surface, 
and  then  this  surface  of  marble  patchwork  was 
rubbed  over  and  over  to  remove  every  least  in 
equality  or  unevenness.  An  immense  amount  of 
toil  and,  probably,  a  good  deal  of  workmanlike 
pride  and  pleasure,  were  put  into  the  making  of  this 
floor  by  men  who  lived  and  died  before  anybody  on 
earth  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  land  as  "America." 

Notice,  too,  before  you  turn  away,  how  the 
architect  of  this  fine  old  building  made  the  curves 
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of  the  lofty  ceiling  repeat  the  very  same  curve  that 
you  find  in  the  arch  of  the  doorway.  The  smaller 
curve  is  repeated  in  the  large,  higher  curve,  some 
what  as  the  small  circle  formed  by  a  falling  stone 
in  a  pool  of  water  is  repeated  in  larger  circles  around 
it.  That  is  one  thing  which  makes  this  room  as  a 
whole  so  interesting  and  pleasant  to  see. 

Now,  after  exploring  one  of  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  papal  palace,  filled  with  treasures  inherited 
from  centuries  past,  would  you  not  like  to  see  in 
his  private  office  a  man  who  is  helping  the  Holy 
Father  to  make  history  to-day?  The  private  apart 
ments  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val, 
are  opened  to  you  as  a  special  courtesy.  The  red- 
encircled  figure  20  on  the  map  shows  the  part  of 
the  palace  in  which  his  rooms  are  located,  but  they 
are  on  the  floor  next  above  the  Court  of  Damasus, 
where  you  saw  the  Holy  Father  talking  to  his 
Roman  people  (16). 

20.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Secretary  of 
State  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X, 
at  his  desk  in  the  Vatican 

His  Eminence,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  had 
had  wide  experience  in  the  bearing  of  responsibili- 
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ties,  although  less  than  forty  years  of  age  when  he 
was  called  to  his  present  office.  He  comes  of  a 
noble  Spanish  family  accustomed  to  honors — his 
father  used  to  be  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See  and  his  brother  was  tutor  to  the  King  of  Spain ; 
he  himself  was  entrusted  with  many  important  mis 
sions  even  when  he  was  one -of  the  youngest  prel 
ates  in  the  papal  household.  He  often  went  to 
England  to  attend  personally  to  the  investment  of 
papal  funds  in  British  securities,  and  on  such  occa 
sions  was  the  honored  guest  of  Cardinal  Vaughan 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  1896  he  was  sent 
by  Leo  XIII  as  a  special  delegate  to  Canada.  In 
1897  ne  represented  the  Pope  at  Queen  Victoria's 
diamond  jubilee;  again,  he  was  the  official  repre 
sentative  sent  from  the  Vatican  here  to  attend  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  In  1898  he  was  made 
titular  Archbishop  of  Nicosia  and  later  President  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  College  of  Nobles,  here  in  Rome. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Con 
clave  electing  Leo's  successor.  The  final  honor 
of  this  appointment  as  Papal  Secretary  of  State 
came,  of  course,  from  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X. 
The  soutane  which  you  see  worn  by  His  Emi 
nence  is  that  customary  for  Cardinals — black  with 
pipings  of  red. 
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Among  the  most  effectively  costumed  sons  who 
belong  to  the  Holy  Father's  household  are  the 
Noble  Guards — a  regiment  composed  entirely  of 
men  of  noble  birth;  each  one  is  the  son  of  a  duke, 
a  count,  a  marquis,  or  some  other  wearer  of  ancient 
honors.  You  have  a  chance  to  see  a  group  of  these 
distinguished  and  gallant  gentlemen  in  a  loggia  or 
enclosed  gallery  at  the  southeast  side  of  the  Court 
of  Damasus,  a  loggia  which  was  once  a  sort  of 
open  balcony,  but  is  now  shut  in  by  large  glass 
windows.  When  you  were  looking  at  the  Pope 
as  he  preached  to  the  people  in  the  courtyard  (16), 
you  saw  the  outside  of  the  same  windows,  for  they 
were  in  the  second  story,  above  the  level  of  the 
assembled  congregation  of  listeners. 

The  red  21  on  the  map  shows  the  place  in  the 
loggia  where  you  are  to  meet  the  Guards. 

21.  Princely  dignity  of  the  Pope's  Noble 
Guards,  on  duty  in  a  beautiful  log 
gia  of  the  Vatican 

The  service  done  by  these  men  is  purely  a  labor 
of  love  and  loyal  devotion;  they  receive  no  pay 
ment,  but  live  at  their  own  expense,  outside  the 
palace,  making  the  Holy  Father  a  free  gift  of  their 
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escort  and  protection.  You  saw  some  of  these  very 
men  standing  near  Pius  X  while  he  was  preaching 
to  the  people  in  the  Court  of  Damasus  (16),  only 
then  they  were  too  far  away  for  you  to  see  clearly 
their  faces  or  their  characteristic  uniforms.  On  all 
formal  occasions  when  the  Pope  appears  in  public, 
certain  of  these  soldierly  guards  are  always  found 
close  by  him — not  that  there  is  to-day  the  least 
danger  to  be  warded  off;  it  means  only  that  such 
has  been  for  centuries  the  formal  custom  here. 

And  now  the  best  part  of  all  this  sight-seeing  is 
to  be  yours.  Look  yet  again  at  your  map  and  find 
where  your  twenty-second  standpoint  is  set  down. 
Notice  that  it  is  in  the  same  loggia,  just  a  bit 
farther  south.  Here  you  can  have  the  rare  and 
wonderful  experience  of  seeing  the  Holy  Father 
himself  face  to  face,  only  a  few  feet  distant. 

22.  Good  Pope  Pius  X,  who  said,  "Re 
member  that  I  am  only  a  poor  man 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  All" 

For  the  first  time  in  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Catholic  Chuch  has  for  its  Head  a  man  of  the  peo 
ple — one  with  no  family  traditions  of  wealth  or  of 
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social  distinction.  This  strong,  kindly,  serene  old 
man  was  once  a  poor  boy,  trudging  to  school  with 
a  frugal  breakfast  to  sustain  him,  and  only  cheap, 
common  clothes  to  keep  him  warm  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  northern  Italy.  He  knows  from  direct,  personal 
experience  exactly  what  it  is  to  work  hard  for  an 
education;  he  himself  had  to  practise  every  sort  of 
personal  economy  in  order  to  help  his  family,  and 
to  succor  those  still  less  fortunate  than  his  own 
people.  His  pleasures  have  been  simple,  whole 
some,  high-minded;  he  has  a  fine  voice,  plays  both 
the  organ  and  piano,  and  is  especially  fond  of  the 
old  Gregorian  music  of  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  pleasant  stories  told  in 
and  about  Venice  where  he  used  to  live,  about  his 
absolute  unselfishness,  his  pure  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  his  large-hearted  charity  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Thomas  a  Kempis  wrote 
long  ago  in  his  Imltatio  Christi,  "If  thou  wilt  desire 
nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  and  the  good  of  thy 
neighbor,  thou  shalt  thoroughly  enjoy  inward  lib 
erty."  It  is  in  this  manly  fashion  that  Giuseppe 
Sarto  always  lived  and,  so  living,  he  has  come  here 
to  the  Vatican,  called  of  God  to  the  highest  re 
sponsibilities  in  the  Church,  the  successor  of  the 
Martyr  Apostle  and  the  noble  servant  of  our  Lord. 
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Of  course  His  Holiness  does  not  at  all  times 
wear  the  simple  habit  which  you  see  now.  His 
personal  preference  is  always  for  what  is  modestly 
inconspicuous,  but  there  are  necessarily  many  oc 
casions  when  the  solemn  dignity  of  his  office  as 
Supreme  Pontiff  calls  for  more  outward  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  See  with  what  noble  splendor 
he  appears  when  robed  in  the  beautifully  embroid 
ered  vestments  traditionally  associated  with  his 
duties  as  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church. 


23.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X,  with  mag 
nificent  papal  crown  and  robe  of 
state,  giving  his  blessing 

Study  his  face  well  as  he  stands  here,  risen  from 
his  chair  on  purpose  that  you  may  see  him  directly 
and  frankly.  You  know  that  ever  since  temporal 
rule  here  in  Italy  was  wrested  from  the  hand  of  the 
Pope,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  has  been 
the  u  'broken  papal  custom  to  remain  within  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  here,  where  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  subject  to  no  earthly  monarch,  but  only 
to  the  King  of  Kings.  It  is  probable  that  no  man 
will  ever  again  see  Pius  X  outside  this  same  palace. 

But  almost  anyone  may  see  him  here.      He  does 
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not  hold  himself  haughtily  above  common  people. 
He  receives  with  the  same  fatherly  kindness  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  and  the  most 
obscure  and  unimportant  pilgrims.  Would  you  like 
to  see  how  plain  working  people  come  here,  just  to 
catch  one  glimpse  of  his  strong,  wise  and  saintly 
face,  and  to  hear  his  voice  call  down  benedictions 
from  Heaven? 


24.  "The  Blessing  of  Almighty  God"— 
the  Holy  Father  blessing  humble 
pilgrims  in  the  Vatican 

It  is  evident  that  these  are  for  the  most  part 
plain,  every-day  working  people — look  at  their 
hands,  bearing  the  marks  of  hard  toil ;  their  cloth 
ing;  the  unpretentious  bits  of  personal  baggage  they 
have  with  them.  Notice  in  what  respect  their 
clothing  differs  from  that  of  working  women  in 
America.  Study  those  faces — they  are  worth  it,  for 
they  all  tell  of  life  experience,  as  full  of  perplexities 
and  anxieties,  of  joys  and  of  sorrows,  as  your  own 
personal  experience.  There  are  ten  million  Cath 
olics  in  Hungary  where  these  pilgrims  live,  over 
thirty-one  million  in  Austria  and  Hungary  together. 
Companies  of  faithful  souls  like  these  come  from 
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one  or  another  part  of  the  world  every  few  days, 
just  as  these  have  come,  to  kiss  the  Holy  Father's 
hand  as  he  passes  by  and  to  receive  his  paternal 
blessing.  When  these  particular  women  talk  to 
each  other  about  their  own  affairs,  they  chatter  in 
Hungarian  or  in  German.  Perhaps  the  next  group 
of  visitors  to  come  here  and  kneel  as  they  receive 
the  papal  blessing  will  be  from  France  or  Holland 
or  Brazil  or  India  or  New  York;  they  may  speak 
French  or  Dutch  or  Spanish  or  any  one  of  the 
innumerable  tongues  of  the  civilized  world ;  but  if 
they  are  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  they  know 
the  very  same  prayers  and  hymns  that  you  know 
yourself.  They  have  been  taught  the  very  same 
doctrines  of  religion  and  the  very  same  principles  of 
piety.  You  remember  that  over  in  the  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter — adjoining  the  palace  here — there  are 
confessionals  where  penitents  may  unburden  their 
souls  to  confessors  understanding  their  own  native 
tongue,  whatever  that  may  be.  Here  none  are 
strangers.  All  who  come  in  devout  faith  are  at 
home  here,  as  children  are  at  home  in  a  father's 
house. 

Of  course,  you  recognize  Monsignor  Bisleti,  the 
Papal  Chamberlain.  You  saw  him  before  in  his 
own  apartments  (15)  where  he  first  receives  strang- 
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ers  and  makes  arrangements   for  their   admission 
here. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  these  fellow-members  of 
the  great  Church,  so  far  away  from  their  native 
land.  They  linger  a  few  minutes  in  this  loggia  after 
the  Pope  has  gone  on,  and  you  have  another  oppor 
tunity  to  study  them,  this  time  more  closely. 

25.  Happy  Hungarian  pilgrims  in  the  Vat 
ican,  just  after  receiving  the  Holy 
Father's  blessing 

How  many  of  these  women  do  you  recognize 
from  having  seen  them  before  while  they  were 
kneeling?  Are  there  any  whom  you  had  not  pre 
viously  seen?  Notice  the  evident  differences  in  the 
social  rank  of  certain  of  the  number.  And  observe 
again  how  fellow-members  of  the  Universal  Church, 
no  matter  how  widely  scattered  in  their  national 
origin,  know  the  same  helps  to  devotion.  The 
rosary  is  found,  as  you  see  it  here,  in  the  hands  of 
Catholic  Christians  all  over  the  world. 

The  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  is  the  most  im 
portant  of  all  the  great  Catholic  Powers  in  a  political 
sense.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  Secretary  of  State, 
whom  you  lately  saw  in  his  private  office,  will  with- 
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out  doubt  need  all  the  strength  that  human  sagacity 
and  Divine  Grace  together  can  produce  in  order 
wisely  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
to  Austria  and  to  Germany  and  to  the  other  world 
powers,  for  with  them,  some  Catholic  and  others 
Protestant,  the  Head  of  the  Church  holds  the  most 
important  and  delicate  relations  that  can  be  con 
ceived. 

The  assistance  that  the  Holy  Father  will  receive 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals  will  be  of  inestimable 
value,  for  that  body  is  composed  of  the  most  wise 
and  devout  men  who  could  be  found,  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  influence  of 
certain  Cardinals  may  be  expected  to  have  large 
weight  in  shaping  the  papal  policy.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  to  the  consecrated  personality  of  the  Pope  him 
self  that  the  world  eagerly  and  rightly  looks  for  the 
master-element  in  the  Church's  solution  of  present- 
day  problems.  ' '  The  truth  of  God,  working  through 
the  personality  of  man,  is  and  has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  race.  Increase  the  personality  and  you  in 
crease  the  power." 

Take  one  last  look  at  good  Pius  X.  You  will 
find  him  now  in  the  loggia  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Court;  the  map  marks  the  spot  with  a  26  in  red. 
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26.  Pope  Pius  X  bestowing  his  benediction 
as  Supreme  Pontiff  from  his  throne 
in  the  Vatican 

Many  different  Popes  have  worn  robes  like  these. 
You  notice,  of  course,  that  His  Holiness  is  still 
clad  in  the  white  soutane  and  skull  cap,  but  now 
you  see  him  wearing  also  a  mozetta  (shoulder-cape) 
of  red  and  a  stole  of  red  and  gold.  A  golden  cross 
is  embroidered  on  his  right  shoe.  The  velvet  up 
holstery  of  the  throne  is  red  also  and  all  that  beauti 
ful  carving  is  heavily  gilded.  Notice  that  the  end  of 
the  loggia  is  hung  with  beautiful  woven  draperies. 

Many  different  Popes  have  sat  upon  this  very 
throne.  Many  of  the  greatest  people  of  their  time 
have  knelt  here  upon  this  very  floor,  and  gone  away 
made  stronger  and  happier  for  the  blessing  that 
came  to  them  here. 

When  he  seated  himself  in  this  chair  and  raised 
his  right  hand,  as  you  see  it  at  this  moment,  the 
Holy  Father  understood  that  thousands  of  his  faith 
ful  children,  in  America,  in  England,  and  in  other 
countries  in  different  parts  of  the  wide  world,  would 
look  upon  him  just  as  you  are  looking  on  him  now. 
He  meant  this  benignant  smile  for  you.  He  meant 
this  gracious  benediction  for  the  soul  of  every  de 
vout  child  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
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